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PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  IN  THE  STATE  AND 
IN  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 


I. 

Pardon  me  a  personal  word  to  begin  with.  My 
ancient  timidity  is  reasserting  itself :  I  suffer  many 
things  of  many  physicians.  If  I  would  say  that  I  am 
embarrassed  by  reason  of  my  tender  years,  my  truth- 
ful countenance  does  so  belie  the  words  that  I  dare 
not  utter  them.  If  I  say  that  I  am  embarrassed  by 
reason  of  inexperience  in  public  speaking,  it  will 
occur  to  some  among  you  that  in  the  misty  past  I  ran 
a  prosperous  department  store,  wherein  "hot  air" 
was  my  only  commodity.  My  embarrassment  I  de- 
clare to  you,  none  the  less,  for  the  reason  that,  not- 
withstanding my  experience  and  maturity  of  years,  I 
am  forced  to  essay  a  new  role  in  public  utterance.  It 
is  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world— this  that  the  So- 
ciety has  done  with  me :  by  the  power  of  its  might  it 
took  me  at  Asheville,  a  plain  public  talker,  and  before 
I  knew  it,  transformed  me  into  an  orator!  It  only 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  man — what  doctors 
can  do  with  a  man :  they  can  do  him  up,  and  that 's 
what  they  've  done  with  me. 

Amazed  at  their  boldness,  if  not  impressed  with 
their  skill,  a  faithful  patient,  I  feel  and  express  the 
profoundest  gratitude  for  their  endeavor. 

It  may  be  that  my  subject  does  not  fit  my  remarks 
and  that  my  remarks  do  not  fit  my  subject.  I  can 
only  hope  that  they  will  prove  mutually  harmonious. 
Aware  of  my  changed  condition,  I  went  about,  of 


necessity,  to  write  an  oration ;  and,  when  I  had  set 
my  hand  and  seal  to  the  last  line  of  it,  I  was  minded 
to  read  it  for  criticism  to  a  legal  friend  and  neighbor. 
When  we  were  set,  "  Tell  me,  now,"  he  said,  "  in  the 
first  place,  what  is  your  subject?"  "Subject,"  said 
I,—"  what 's  my  subject  ?  "  "  Yes ! "  said  he ;  '*  what 's 
your  subject?"  His  question  seemed  reasonable, 
though  unexpected,  and  I  replied,  "  I  reckon  you  are 
right;  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  a  subject,  but  I 
haven't — I've  only  got  a  speech."  He  looked  con- 
fused, but  did  not  chide  me,  and  I  continued,  "  But  I 
can  tell  you  what  the  speech  is."  "All  right,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  do  that."  The  kindliness  of  his 
demeanor  reassured  me,  and  I  said,  "The  peculiar 
peregrinations  of  a  poor  pill-peddler ;  or,  Several  suck- 
ers strung  on  the  same  string."  "  The  string,  then," 
said  he,  with  gravity,  "  must  be  your  subject."  "  Very 
likely  it  is,"  said  I.  And  later,  when  the  Secretary 
requested  my  subject  to  announce  in  the  program, 
taking  the  advice  of  my  legal  friend,  I  sent  him  the 
string  which  he  suspended  before  your  vision,  and 
which  reads,  Public  Sentiment  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Individual.  It  may  look  a  little  paradoxical,  but  I 
will  handle  it  gently,  trusting  that  it  will  hold  its  con- 
tinuity and  pull  true.  And  so  we  begin  our  peregri- 
nations. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Randolph-Macon,  away 
back  in  the  seventies,  there  lived  in  the  village  of 
Ashland  a  Methodist  preacher  of  the  pioneer  circuit- 
riding  sort,  who  was  remarkable  for  stature,  voice, 
magnitude  of  nose,  and  benevolent  piety.  The  mem- 
ory of  him  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years  is  so 
fresh  as  to  invest  him  with  a  youthfulness  which  he 
did  not  possess.    I  cannot  think  of  him  now  but  as 


still  living ;  but  he  was  then  past  his  three  score  years 
and  ten,  and  was  tenaciously  devouring  the  last 
decade  of  the  fourth  score,  which  by  reason  of 
strength  seemed  to  have  been  allotted  to  him.  We 
all  knew  him,  and  passing  us  on  the  street  he  had  for 
us  always  a  kindly  " Howd 'ye  do,  my  son? "  And  so 
we  came  in  a  way  to  love  him  for  the  kindliness  of 
his  heart.  Conscious  of  accumulating  years,  he  had 
the  habit  of  coming  to  the  college  chapel  about  twice 
a  year,  a  voluntary  valedictorian,  to  preach  us  his 
farewell  sermon.  I  remember  nothing  of  his  sermons 
beyond  the  fact  of  them ;  but  one  of  his  prayers,  pre- 
ceding one  of  these  sermons,  became  a  traditional 
college  classic.  Divine  Providence  had  passed  his 
earthly  barque  through  the  storms  of  winter  and  the 
winds  of  March ;  the  showers  of  April,  the  fruitful 
Niobe  of  the  year,  were  gone ;  and  we  were  loving  the 
village  maidens  in  the  rosy  month  of  May.  On  a  soft 
May  Sunday,  when 

"  Sweet  mating  birds  were  on  the  wing, 
And  life  and  love  in  everything," 

when  our  young  hearts  felt 

"The  month  is  May,  the  sky  is  June, 
And  hearts  to  month  and  sky  attune," 

this  venerable  saint  closed  his  prayer  by  saying :  "  O 
Lord,  bless  Randolph-Macon  College ;  bless  each  stu- 
dent and  professor  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  this 
institution.  Bless  the  village  of  Ashland,  bless  the 
county  of  Hanover,  and  the  whole  State  of  Virginia. 
Bless  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Texas. 
Bless  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and 
our  wayward  daughter,  West  Virginia.     Yes,  our 


Heavenly  Father,  let  Thy  blessings  rest  upon  every 
member  of  our  lately  bleeding  but  now  happily  re- 
stored Union.  Bless  our  new  territory  of  Alaska,  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Mexico,  our  neighbor, 
and  the  whole  continent  of  North  America.  Bless 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
And,  0  Lord,  in  the  amazing  latitude  of  Thy  mercy, 
bless  all  the  islands  of  the  sea,  known  and  unknown, 
even  those  whereon  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trod 
and  the  eye  of  God  has  never  rested ! " 

At  this  late  day  I  remember  the  sweep  of  this  sally 
into  the  infinite ;  and  I  do  not  object  to  the  wide  swath 
cut  by  the  benevolence  of  this  prayer  further  than  to 
say  that  the  land  whereon  the  foot  of  man  has  never 
trod  is  not  worth  the  fervent  prayer  of  saint  or  caus- 
tic curse  of  sinner.  For  there  is  nothing  that  has 
value  but  with  reference  to  man ;  the  world  was  made 
for  him;  all  value  in  things  comes  by  the  tread  of 
human  feet  and  the  touch  of  human  hands.  Intrinsic 
value  resides  in  man  alone  of  all  God's  creation.  By 
way  of  parenthesis,  I  remark  that  Man  is  permitted 
to  embrace  woman,  so  that  she  is  not  excluded  from 
my  thoughts. 

You  see,  then,  that  I  have  no  patience  with  another 
form  of  prayer  that  we  have  all  heard  from  the  lips 
of  bended  saints  by  way  of  humble  confession,  that 
"  we  are  but  perishing  worms  of  the  dust."  In  truth, 
we  are  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  higher  all  the  time ;  and  the  perfect 
man  sits  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high.  The  peaceful,  helpful,  constructive  man,  care- 
ful of  the  welfare  of  his  fellows,  is  called  a  Son  of 
God.  The  divine  estimate  of  the  value  of  man  is  evi- 
denced in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  wherein  the 


price  paid  for  man  is  the  express  image  of  the  god- 
head bodily,  the  eternal  Son  in  the  blessed  Trinity, 
who  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  and 
yet  took  upon  himself  our  human  form.  The  sum 
total  of  the  race  equates  therefore  with  Divinity ;  and 
man  alone  of  His  creation,  having  dominion  by  divine 
gift,  has  intrinsic  value  in  himself,  and  nothing  has 
value  apart  from  him. 

If  there  are  islands  of  the  sea  whereon  the  foot  of 
man  has  never  trod,  of  what  value  are  they?  Arid 
or  well-watered,  fertile  or  barren,  unpopulated  they 
are  worthless.  Astronomers  tell  us  of  the  canal  work 
of  the  Martians,  and  we  ourselves  make  fertile  in  our 
own  land  barren  areas  by  irrigation.  Some  sixty 
years  ago  somebody  found  gold  in  California.  In 
1820  Sidney  Smith  estimated  that  it  would  take  three 
centuries  for  the  United  States  to  settle  its  territory 
to  the  Pacific.  In  one-tenth  of  that  time  there  was  a 
strenuous  population  of  fifty  thousand  in  California, 
she  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  she 
was  pouring  her  wealth  of  gold  into  the  nation's 
treasury.  In  one-sixth  of  the  time  allotted  by  Sidney 
Smith,  the  overland  wagon-trains  were  things  of  the 
past,  and  railways  bore  heaving  engines  across  the 
continent  through  the  states  from  ocean  to  ocean; 
and  the  idle,  slumbering  plains  of  the  west,  awakened 
and  made  valuable  by  human  touch,  began  to  feed 
the  nations  of  the  world.  California  and  the  prairies 
had  lain  there  the  same  for  centuries;  but  what 
value  had  they  with  all  their  fertility  and  richness  of 
treasure  until  touched  by  human  hand  and  trod  by 
human  feet?  In  1867  the  United  States  purchased 
Alaska  from  Russia  for  little  more  than  seven  million 
dollars.    The  territory,  five  times  the  area  of  North 
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Carolina,  was  considered  worth  the  price  only  as 
elbow-room;  but  some  thirty  years  later  somebody 
found  gold  in  Alaska,  just  as  somebody  had  found 
gold  in  California;  and  now  Alaska  is  pouring  her 
treasures  of  gold  into  the  Nation's  lap,  and  her  rich- 
ness is  exciting  the  greed  of  men.  Alaska  is  the  same ; 
it  has  not  changed  except  as  man  has  changed  it ;  but 
Alaska  has  value  untold  beyond  its  purchase-price. 
This  cold,  barren  waste  that  was,  is  valuable  now  not 
only  for  its  deposit  of  precious  metals,  but  for  its 
richer  deposits  of  coal  to  excite  the  greed  of  man  and 
the  graft  of  public  official,  to  furnish  forth  a  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  controversy  which  vexes  an  administration 
and  confuses  a  great  political  party. 

But,  say  you,  these  lands  were  trod  by  human  feet 
for  untold  centuries  before  Columbus  discovered 
America.  True  it  is,  but  by  the  feet  of  the  savage, 
the  uncivilized  man,  the  uneducated  man,  whose  de- 
sires were  primitive  and  few.  So  that,  while  value 
comes  by  man,  the  higher  value  comes  only  by  the 
higher  man.  The  farmer,  the  home-maker,  and  the 
road-builder,  not  the  savage,  gave  value  to  the  prai- 
ries; the  prospector  and  the  miner,  not  the  savage, 
gave  value  to  the  gold  fields  of  California  and  to  the 
gold  and  coal  fields  of  Alaska.  To  the  Indian  coal 
was  valueless,  and  shells  were  as  good  as  gold  for  his 
simple,  careless  uses.  The  inventor  gives  value  to 
our  rivers,  which,  to  the  savage,  were  but  fishing 
grounds  or  barriers  to  his  chase.  And  this  restless 
sea,  to  him  the  end  of  his  world,  is  to  civilization  the 
pathway  of  the  nations ;  and,  if  we  find  the  pathway 
is  too  far  around,  we  cut  across  at  Suez  and  at  Pan- 
ama. Nor  sea  nor  mountain  is  barrier  to  us.  We 
tunnel  through,  or  cut  across,  or  fly  over.    We  give 
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commercial  value  to  waste  waters  and  wandering 
winds. 

These  barren  sands  are  not  unlike  others  which  the 
sea  by  the  turbulence  of  ages  has  fretted  from  its 
bed.  But  these  sands  have  value  because  put  to  hu- 
man need ;  human  desire  has  made  them  more  than 
the  sullen  boundary  of  the  sea.  Time  was  when  the 
waves  of  the  sea  died  upon  worthless  lands  every- 
where alike ;  now  some  die  in  poverty  and  rags  on  a 
desolate  coast,  and  others,  their  brethren,  die  like 
princes  in  centers  of  civilization,  intelligence,  and 
wealth.  Africa  is  called  the  Dark  Continent.  Por- 
tions of  it  once  nourished  as  proud  and  cultured  a 
nation  as  ever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
possibilities  of  Africa  may  be  as  great  as  were  the 
possibilities  of  America.  It  lacks  not  fertility  or  min- 
eral wealth :  it  needs  but  a  new  race  of  men.  South 
Africa,  trod  by  the  feet  of  Paul  Kruger  and  his  Boers, 
enhanced  into  such  magnificent  prosperity  as  stirred 
the  successful  maw  of  the  British  Lion :  Liberia,  on 
the  contrary,  calls  back  to  the  mother  country,  to  the 
master  race,  for  help  to  live. 

Desire  is  the  father  of  value,  and  the  primitive  man 
has  few  and  simple  desires.  Of  what  value  are  the 
priceless  treasures  of  an  art-gallery  to  a  savage  tribe  ? 
Of  what  value  is  the  world's  best  library  to  rude  bar- 
barians? Uncultured  in  heart  and  head,  these  are 
satisfied  like  browsing  cattle  that  feed  and  lie  down 
in  the  shade  with  full  paunches.  Even  our  boasted 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  were  once  no  more  than  bloody 
pirates  and  rollicking  drunkards,  drinking  heavily, 
feeding  gluttonously,  robbing  and  murdering  brutally. 
So  these  gross  demands  were  met,  what  care  had  they 
for  the  higher  things  of  life, — nay,  what  knew  they 
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of  them  ?  But  the  England  of  to-day,  while  making 
sure  of  meat  and  bread,  wants  poets,  historians  and 
statesmen;  wants  science  and  art  and  literature; 
wants  churches  and  schools,  and  all  the  sweetmeats 
of  a  higher  civilization, — a  higher  type  of  man,  more 
careful  of  the  rights  of  man,  finds  in  land  and  man 
values  undreamt  of  by  his  ancestry  ten  centuries  ago. 
The  bleak  and  drear  confines  of  New  England  were 
by  nature  less  valuable  than  her  favored  fertile  sis- 
ters of  the  South.  But  wealth  covered  New  Eng- 
land's nakedness  like  a  royal  robe,  because  she  edu- 
cated her  people  and  gave  them  desires  which  they 
must  labor  to  gratify.  They  became  producers  and 
consumers,  with  new  and  increasing  needs ;  and  her 
waste  places  took  on  value  as  spring-time  brings 
roses.  North  Carolina,  more  fertile,  graciously  fa- 
vored by  climate  and  as  well-rivered,  perhaps,  for 
manufacture,  sat  for  long  decades  if  not  in  rags,  yet 
ignorant  and  poor,  with  unutilized  possibilities  un- 
thought  of  and  unappreciated.  But  the  State,  build- 
ing upon  the  foundation  of  Murphey  and  Wiley,  con- 
scious or  unconscious  of  the  educational  leaven  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  clearly  conscious  of  the  enthusi- 
asm of  an  educational  Governor,  under  the  guidance 
of  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  like  Joyner, 
has  these  latter  years  become  conscious  that  some- 
how the  value  of  things  is  associated  with  the  quality 
of  the  citizenship ;  and  it  has  set  forward,  as  a  public 
duty,  publicly  to  educate  its  people.  And  so  the  value 
of  land  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  all  other  property 
in  North  Carolina,  is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  with  the  passing  years  as  we  ascend  by 
gradual  steps  to  a  better  average  population.  And 
man  himself  will  increase  in  value,  and  human  rights 
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will  become  safer,  and  human  life  a  more  sacred 
thing.    Is  it  not  the  blessed  course  of  events  ?    For 

"  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts   of  men  are  widened  with  the  process 
of  the  suns." 

Less  than  two  centuries  ago  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  capital  felonies  in  England  where  today 
there  are  but  few.  In  North  Carolina  a  man  one 
time  was  hanged  for  horse-stealing,  where  today  the 
law  knows  but  four  capital  crimes.  The  whipping- 
post, with  its  humiliation  of  man,  is  long  since  passed, 
and  the  brutality  of  public  hanging  gives  place  to  the 
decency  of  private  electrocution.  The  common  crimi- 
nal is  freed  from  the  wretched  idleness  of  prison  walls, 
and  the  State  finds  a  new  value  even  in  him  as  a 
builder  of  good  roads.  The  youthful  criminal,  sepa- 
rated from  the  old,  is  to  be  reclaimed  in  reformatories. 
So  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  to  make  the  most  possible 
of  all  that  is,  to  utilize  even  the  waste,  to  turn  every- 
thing to  good  account,  to  gather  up  the  fragments, 
that  nothing  be  lost.  And  so,  in  the  same  spirit, 
North  Carolina  provides  in  a  measure  for  the  public 
care  of  its  orphans.  Every  religious  denomination, 
every  fraternal  order  of  sufficient  strength,  seeks  to 
establish  an  orphanage,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
charity,  but  as  a  matter  of  value,  saving  as  an  asset 
to  the  state  lives  that  might  be  worse  than  wasted. 

We  are  providing  better  for  the  innocent  unfortun- 
ates of  society.  The  movement  for  public  education 
in  North  Carolina  was  followed  by  a  movement  for 
the  teaching  and  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
and  for  the  care  of  the  insane ;  and  from  time  to  time 
we  enlarge  our  provisions  for  these  unfortunates, 
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providing  this  year  for  a  heretofore  neglected  class, 
the  epileptic  insane.  And  this  we  do  and  desire  to  do 
as  a  public  duty,  because  we  are  better  informed  and 
have  better  sensibilities  and  a  better  sense  of  value, 
than  the  average  of  our  ancestors ;  and  because  we 
cannot,  therefore,  be  satisfied  with  the  doing  of  less 
than  this. 

And  so  we  will  not  be  satisfied  for  our  people  to  be 
ignorant ;  we  take  upon  ourselves  as  a  public  duty  to 
educate  the  child.  Hence  our  university  and  our 
colleges ;  our  public  schools,  inadequate  but  improv- 
ing all  over  the  land ;  our  normals  and  training  schools ; 
our  public  high  schools,  our  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  even  our  farmers'  institutes ; 
the  aim  of  all  which  is  to  make  a  more  intelligent  and 
productive  citizenship.  The  way  of  education,  we  are 
told,  is  the  road  to  individual  and  public  wealth.  We 
accept  the  declaration  as  true,  and  without  complaint 
we  pay  the  price  with  increasing  cheerfulness.  This 
is  the  outcome  of  a  better  public  sentiment. 

And  as  for  the  creation  of  value,  so  surely  there  is 
no  safer  guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  value  in  prop- 
erty and  the  certainty  of  property  rights  than  the 
high  quality  of  the  population  where  the  property  is 
located.  Pardon  me  this,  my  sensitive  countrymen : 
a  farm  in  New  York  is  worth  more  than  a  farm  in 
North  Carolina.  In  out-of-the-way,  ignorant  commu- 
nities, regardless  of  the  character  of  the  property,  the 
value  is  always  low.  A  man  of  means  buys  an  estate 
in  an  ignorant  community;  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
sweet  Christian  charity,  but  as  calculating  business, 
he  builds  a  church  and  pays  his  local  school-tax  as  a 
certain  investment.  It  is  the  tread  of  human  feet  and 
the  touch  of  human  hands ;  more  than  that,  it  is  the 
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quality  of  the  head  and  heart  that  moves  the  hands 
and  feet. 

By  long-continued  agitation  of  the  subject  by  public 
officials,  by  public  press  and  public-spirited  teachers, 
builders  of  wealth  with  dreams  and  visions  in  restless 
brains,  dreams  not  only  of  material  wealth,  but  of 
wealth  in  men,  public  sentiment  now  makes  public  edu- 
cation an  agreeable  duty,  an  investment  sure  to  pay 
both  speedy  and  remarkable  dividends.  I  sometimes 
watch  the  fair  winds  and  tide  and  wonder  how  the 
pioneers  in  education  might  envy  the  smooth  sailing  of 
the  captains  of  today.  But  with  public  education  the 
State  cannot  close  its  obligation  to  the  public  and  to 
the  individual.  A  population  of  cultured  invalids 
would  not  bring  wealth  to  a  state.  A  sound  body  is 
as  much  a  public  necessity  as  an  educated  hand  and 
head.  The  State  must  legitimately,  therefore,  and  of 
necessity  look  as  well  to  the  health  of  its  people. 

Is  this  a  matter  of  sentiment  or  of  business  ?  When 
Rockefeller  gave  a  million  dollars  for  the  eradication 
of  the  hook-worm  in  the  South,  he  did  it  not  as  a  bit 
of  baldheaded  piety,  but  as  cold-hearted  business.  A 
benefaction  it  was,  a  magnificent  benefaction,  which 
will  save  to  usefulness  a  million  boys  and  girls.  A 
million  lives  will  be  brighter  and  millions  of  children 
will  be  born  of  stronger  parentage  by  reason  of  this 
gift.  The  nation  will  be  richer  by  many  millions, 
when  stronger  men  and  women,  not  miserable  wrecks 
and  burdensome  paupers,  social  derelicts,  are  made 
producers  and  consumers:  they  will  be  able,  too,  to 
buy  and  to  pay  for  the  old  sinner's  oil.  He  knew 
when  he  gave  it  that  it  would  "  all  come  out  in  the 
wash."  He  had  read  somewhere  in  the  Scriptures, 
"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters  and  after  many  days 
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it  will  return."  He  said,  indeed,  that  he  made  the 
donation  as  an  investment ;  an  investment  in  public 
health,  a  nation's  greatest  asset;  an  asset  which 
neither  the  public  itself  nor  the  individual  living  upon 
the  public  can  neglect  without  loss.  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  already  set  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  splendid  example 
of  public  benefaction  for  personal  gain  when  he  gave  to 
cities  that  would  help  themselves  princely  sums  for 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries  for  the  culture 
of  men.  Incidentally,  I  may  remark  that  these  "  male- 
factors of  great  wealth "  may  be  trampling  sinners ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  in  them  something  of  wisdom ; 
and,  if  they  are  wise,  for  the  sake  of  their  posterity 
and  their  property,  they  will  never  trample  so  hard 
upon  the  people  as  to  lessen  their  earning  capacity, 
their  desire  of  things,  and  their  ability  to  consume 
and  to  pay.  In  their  own  interest,  they  must  needs 
foster  a  strong  people  of  many  desires,  with  ability 
to  gratify  them  by  the  results  of  their  toil. 

I  was  amused  at  the  attitude  of  certain  public  men 
and  newspapers  criticising  the  Standard  Oil  Mag- 
nate's gift  to  the  Southern  people.  Medical  men  in 
every  section  of  this  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  cer- 
tainly practitioners  of  medicine  in  Eastern  North  Car- 
lina,  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Stiles  for 
making  known  to  them  the  preventable  cause  of  so 
much  direct  and  indirect  waste  of  value  in  human  life 
and  health  and  happiness.  No  man  in  or  out  of  the 
State  has  at  any  time  done  the  profession  and  the 
public  a  more  substantial  service.  But  when  a  man 
of  wealth,  from  whatever  motive,  brings  a  great 
scientific  fact  without  cost  to  the  help  of  our  people, 
he  is  met  with  a  denial  of  the  wide-spread  existence 
of  the  malady  and  a  graceless  acceptance  of  the  gift 
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and  the  sunshine  in  it.  This  leads  one  to  ask  what 
estimate  the  inn-keeper  would  have  set  upon  the  wis- 
dom of  that  certain  man  who  went  from  Jerusalem 
down  to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves,  if  he  had 
spurned  the  Samaritan's  help  and  had  declared  that 
he  was  not  hurt,  and  that  if  he  was  hurt,  he  would  bear 
his  injuries  until  such  time  as  the  passing  Priest  and 
Levite  of  his  own  tribe  were  minded  to  assist  him. 
If  the  inn-keeper  had  asked  a  commercial  traveller 
who  was  the  fool  in  that  transaction,  the  question 
would  have  found  ready  answer. 

It  is  well  enough  to  be  patriotic,  proud  of  your  State 
and  your  people  (I  always  admired  Paul's  saying,  "  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia,  no  mean  city"),  but  it  is  cruel  folly  to 
deny  the  defects  of  your  people  and  to  leave  them  to 
die  unhelped  in  their  wretchedness,  weighting  you 
down  by  their  incompetence,  unproductiveness,  and 
poverty,  only  because  they  are  your  own.  I  do  not 
care  to  embalm  any  names  connected  with  this  epi- 
sode— let  them  go ;  but  if  salvation  is  of  the  Jews  and 
we  need  it,  we  should  accept  it  with  thanks,  even  if 
we  feel  a  certain  proud  regret  that  it  cometh  not  of  us, 
Gentiles. 

As  has  been  said,  we  have  developed  in  us  a  public 
sentiment  favorable  to  popular  education.  We  have 
need  now  to  develop  no  less  a  public  sentiment  favor- 
able to  public  health.  Along  this  road  we  are  making 
some  progress,  and  some  day  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
point  where  the  care  of  the  health  of  the  people  will 
lie  as  a  profitable  duty  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
State.  Years  ago  the  Legislature  gave  us  grudgingly 
a  statute  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine,  thinking 
in  their  wisdom  that  the  law  was  mainly  "  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  doctors."    But  every  session  of  the  Leg- 
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islature  still  finds  it  necessary  for  a  committee  of  this 
society  to  be  on  guard  to  protect  the  public  against 
ignorant  practitioners  and  divers  forms  of  medical 
quackery ;  to  preserve  as  it  is  now,  if  not  to  perfect 
the  law  that  we  have  already.  When  we  would  go  a 
step  further  and  ask  for  preliminary  academic  educa- 
tion as  a  necessary  and  reasonable  basis  for  the  profit- 
able study  and  safer  practice  of  medicine,  we  are  still 
met  by  some  high  demagogue,  running  for  higher  of- 
fice at  long  range  and  playing  to  low  galleries  for  the 
suffrages  of  the  ignorant,  with  the  accusation  of  an 
endeavor  to  prevent  some  "  poor  boy  "  from  entering 
the  profession, — an  insincere,  demagogic,  hysterical 
sympathy  for  the  criminal,  and  wanton  disregard  of 
the  helpless  infortunates  that  he  may  slay. 

Inconceivably  strange  it  is  that  these  same  legisla- 
tors will  insist  upon  the  rigid  examination  of  teachers 
in  the  public  schools ;  will  insist  on  strict  examination 
and  qualification  of  men  applying  to  practice  law; 
and  yet  show  themselves  ready  to  permit  the  unquali- 
fied to  enter  the  profession  and  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Is  not  life  and  health  more  than  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  books,  and  is  not  life  and  health  more  than 
land  and  meat  ?  Is  not  a  man  of  more  value  than  a 
cow  or  a  hog  or  a  sheep  ? 

The  aim  of  the  profession  is  to  give  to  society  the 
perfectly  equipped  physician,  not  for  the  profession's 
sake,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its  individual 
constituents.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
average  legislator  to  comprehend  that  the  legitimate 
mission  of  every  normal  practitioner  of  medicine  is 
to  render  himself  a  useless  member  of  society;  to 
work  himself,  so  to  speak,  out  of  a  job;  to  so  treat 
and  to  educate  the  individual  and  the  public  as  to  the 
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value  and  the  care  of  health,  that  his  clientele  will 
vanish  from  him,  having  no  need  of  him ;  a  mission 
impossible  of  fulfilment  to  be  sure,  in  the  face  of 
human  limitations,  but  an  attainment  to  be  aimed  at 
none  the  less.  We  can  sail  by  a  star,  thank  God,  if 
we  never  sail  into  it.  The  physician  says,  not  from 
selfish  motives,  that  the  life  and  health  and  happy 
value  of  man  is  too  precious,  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be 
tampered  with  by  the  ignorant  and  incompetent ;  that 
the  State  in  its  own  interest,  therefore,  must  prescribe 
stringent  qualifications  for  practioners  of  medicine, 
administrators  into  whose  hands  the  bodily  estate  of 
every  man  must  inevitably  at  some  time  come. 

Education  in  books  is  well  enough  in  a  way,  but 
education  as  to  health  is  better.  The  combination  of 
the  two  is  better  than  either  alone.  In  deference  to 
some  appreciation  of  this  fact,  we  have  had  for  a  time 
a  statute,  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance, requiring  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
in  the  public  schools.  In  what  way  could  we  add 
more  to  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  State  than 
by  the  sure  inculcation  into  its  children  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  life  and  common  sanitation  ?  In 
North  Carolina  the  death  rate  in  the  negro  race  is 
practically  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  white ;  and 
this  fact  is  attributable  undoubtedly  to  the  ignorance 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions  of  the  negro.  This  fact 
is  of  such  force  that  there  can  be  no  normal  increase 
of  the  negro  population  without  the  right  education 
of  the  negro.  Not  rightly  educated,  the  race  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  health  of  the  whites.  And  what 
is  true  here  of  the  negro  as  a  race,  is  measurably  true 
as  to  a  large  portion  of  the  white  population  also.  We 
have  laws  concerning  acute  contagious  diseases,  which 
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the  ignorant  of  both  races  are  prone  to  disregard 
and  to  hinder  the  execution  of.  They  do  not  com- 
prehend the  necessity  and  the  beneficence  of  these 
regulations.  Their  obstruction  is  to  be  avoided  only 
by  the  education  that  will  convert  them  into  intelli- 
gent helpers  of  every  health  officer.  The  continued 
existence  of  smallpox  and  its  repeated  outbreak  in 
nearly  every  county  in  North  Carolina  is  due  to  ignor- 
ance— to  ignorant  prejudice  against  vaccination  and 
ignorant  disregard  of  our  efforts  to  limit  and  control 
the  spread  of  a  contagious  disorder.  The  necessity 
and  the  reason  of  these  requirements  should  be  rigidly 
taught  in  every  public  school.  They  are  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  a  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  Asia,  or  of  the  common  rules  of  grammar. 

We  are  to  be  congratulated,  however,  upon  the 
progress  we  are  making  in  public  sentiment  along 
these  lines.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  poorly  sus- 
tained by  the  State,  but  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season  to  rouse  and  educate  public  sentiment,  has 
done  already  a  magnificent  work.  It  has  made  the 
better  class  of  our  people  comprehend  its  work  and 
the  reasonableness  of  it,  even  though  it  could  induce 
a  legislature  to  supply  only  inadequate  means  for  the 
task  that  lay  before  it.  It  has  taught  the  people  the 
contagiousness  of  malaria  through  the  medium  of  the 
mosquito ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  year  by  year  malarial  diseases  are 
less  acute  and  less  numerous  in  the  tide- water  regions 
of  North  Carolina.  It  has  taught  the  communicable- 
ness  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  dangers  that  cling  to 
the  feet  of  the  common  house-fly.  It  has  taught  and 
enforced  the  necessity  of  a  clean  water-shed  and  a 
pure  water-supply  for  the  well-being  of  our  cities  and 
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towns.  It  is  now  teaching  the  preventableness  and 
early  curableness  of  tuberculosis;  and  it  is  demon- 
strating its  faith  by  its  work  in  a  modern  sanatorium, 
modestly  equipped,  the  outcome  of  education,  a  grow- 
ing public  sentiment,  the  profession  everlastingly 
advertising  because  it  is  certain  that  it  has  the  goods. 
And  so  the  crusade  goes  on  against  the  great  white 
plague  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  State  and  local  socie- 
ties take  up  the  work,  and  States  and  municipalities 
will  yet  provide  funds  for  a  thorough  and  successful 
warfare  against  this  greatest  scourge  of  the  race. 
The  doctor  leads  unselfishly,  saving  life  and  health 
and  happiness,  bringing  sunshine  and  smiles,  driving 
back  sorrow  and  wiping  away  tears,  adding  all  the 
while  to  the  value  of  man,  the  one  valuable  thing,  and 
the  wealth  of  his  nation. 

These  matters  of  public  interest  and  effect  are 
brought  about  by  the  developing  of  a  public  sentiment 
to  desire  and  demand  them ;  and  this  public  sentiment 
is  developed  by  men  who  are  everlastingly  harping 
upon  the  same  string.  The  dream  of  the  seer  at  last  be- 
comes the  demand  of  the  multitude.  In  matters  of 
politics  and  matters  of  trade,  in  matters  of  education 
and  matters  of  health,  in  matters  of  religion  even,  it 
is  continued  advertising  and  confident  assertion  that 
create  desire  and  demand.  Even  lifeless  marble  takes 
the  form  that  lives  in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor,  who 
constantly  plies  it  with  mallet  and  chisel;  so  man, 
made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  took  on  life  and  the 
divine  image  of  his  Creator.  Neither  matter  nor  mind 
of  man,  "  made  to  be  converted,"  can  resist  the  ham- 
mering of  the  strong  influences  that  work  upon  it. 
Indeed,  mind  is  exceedingly  malleable  matter,  and 
into  what  shape  may  it  not  be  wrought  by  continued 
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suggestion  ?  So  David  by  the  music  of  his  harp  swept 
away  the  melancholy  of  Saul,  and  so  the  beauty  of 
his  harem  made  the  builder  of  the  temple  corrupt 
the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Oh,  the  control  of  the  sense  of  beauty  over  us  all ! 
It  is  the  strongest  force  within  us  or  about  us.  Let 
men  be  good  or  bad :  they  do  but  follow  loyally  their 
ideal — the  beautiful  as  they  see  it.  Measured  by  the 
perfect,  miserably  wrong  it  may  be,  hideously  ugly  in 
fact — it  compels  them  to  follow  with  zeal  its  perilous 
lead.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  still  their  light.  If  it  be 
fairer,  tending  higher,  leading  us  toward  the  heavens, 
so  it  compels  us  to  better  things ;  and  we,  like  con- 
structive gods,  build  by  successive  slow  stages,  re- 
joicing in  the  excellence  of  our  work  and  proud  that 
'  on  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves  we  are  rising 
to  higher  things.'  The  moulder  of  public  sentiment 
is  an  artist  who  informs  the  public  with  his  ideal ;  and 
the  public,  becoming  conscious  of  the  beauty  and  be- 
neficence of  it,  and  seeing  with  each  step  of  its 
growth  that  it  is  good,  realize  it  and  make  it  effective 
in  public  life. 

So  every  reform  is  wrought;  so  crusades  of  old 
were  preached,  and  kings  left  their  thrones  and 
armies  went  on  pilgrimages  to  do  battle  in  a  dis- 
tant land.  So  strikes  and  mobs  fulminate  and  lay 
hold  on  a  community  and  set  at  naught  the  order  of 
justice.  So  ignorance,  prodded  by  real  or  fancied 
grievance,  tears  down  in  a  day  what  wisdom  could 
scarce  build  in  centuries.  So  campaigns  are  won. 
Even  nations  are  born  by  some  slogan  that  excludes 
all  other  thought.  "  The  cause  of  Boston  is  the  cause 
of  all,"  cried  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  who  felt  that 
"taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny,"  even 
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though  their  tea  was  taxed  less  without  representa- 
tion than  the  Englishman's  tea  was  taxed  with  it.  So 
a  fretful  child  is  lured  into  slumber-land  by  some 
monotonous  lullaby  softly  crooned  out  of  a  mother's 
heart ;  and  the  storm  falls  asleep  when  some  master 
towers,  lifts  his  hand  and  whispers,   "Be  still!  Be 

still!" 

II. 

Touching  the  practice  of  medicine,  after  the  saying, 
"  He  is  the  best  doctor  who  knows  the  worthlessness 
of  most  drugs,"  I  know  no  wiser  thing  ever  said  than 
this,  that  after  you  have  found  out  what  disease  your 
patient  has,  next  find  out  what  patient  has  your  dis- 
ease. This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  all  per- 
sons are  not  affected  alike  by  the  same  conditions  and 
things.  What  is  sauce  for  the  living  goose  is  not  al- 
ways sauce  for  the  gander,  and  what  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison ;  for  the  reason  of  cer- 
tain definite,  if  undiscerned  unlikenesses  in  individu- 
als. Whether  sick  or  well,  people  are  unlike  in  per- 
sonal appearance  and  in  disposition ;  and  the  different 
personal  appearance  and  disposition,  if  we  could  learn 
to  read  these  characters,  is  but  the  expression  of  the 
constitution,  of  the  qualities,  that  mark  the  varying 
personalities. 

And  as  individuals  differ,  so  also  differ  communities, 
whether  of  the  same  or  different  race  or  nationality ; 
and  so  differ  the  several  races  of  men.  The  African 
is  unlike  the  European ;  the  Frenchman  is  unlike  the 
German ;  and  the  slow-moving  Englishman  is  not  like 
the  hustling  American.  But  all  Africans  are  not  alike, 
despite  the  saying  that  "  all  coons  look  alike  to  me." 
All  Europeans  are  not  alike ;  all  Frenchmen  are  not 
alike;  all  Englishmen  are  not  alike;  and  there  is  a 
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marvelous  unlikeness  among  Americans.  Caesar 
said :  "  The  Belgians  go  to  battle,  but  the  Batavians 
go  to  war  " — the  Batavians,  the  dwellers  on  the  broad, 
perilous,  sea-swept  meadows  of  what  we  know  as  Hol- 
land. Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  found  the  same 
pertinacity  in  the  followers  of  William  the  Silent,  who, 
after  a  struggle  of  eighty  years,  in  the  face  of  Belgian 
desertion  and  Spanish  power,  established  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. The  sticking  quality  of  the  Batavians,  created 
and  schooled  by  ancestral  environment,  was  manifest 
in  South  Africa  to  the  wonder  of  the  world  in  our  own 
day,  and  to  the  cost  of  their  English  cousins.  The 
old  blood  told  two  thousand  years  after  Caesar's  per- 
sonal federation  had  turned  to  clay.  And  so  still  the 
French,  Caesar's  Belgian  stock,  are  revolutionary,  tur- 
bulent and  bright,  spurting  "  quarter-horses  "  that  go 
to  battle;  and  our  Frenchy  neighbor  down  the  line  is 
fiery  and  secessional,  while  North  Carolina  is  cautious 
and  conservative,  tenaciously  right  and  solidly  pro- 
gressive, by  rich  inheritance  from  her  less  emotional 
ancestry. 

And  yet  the  North  Carolinian  from  the  West  differs 
from  his  brother  in  the  East.  He  does  not  look 
like  him,  does  not  walk  like  him,  does  not  talk  like 
him,  and  does  not  think  like  him.  Might  not  an  obser- 
vant stranger  mingle  with  this  audience  of  North 
Carolinians,  and  group  the  men  according  to  locality 
with  so  little  difficulty  that  his  success  would  be  con- 
ceded by  one  knowing  the  facts?  And  yet  we  are 
all  North  Carolinians,  any  hundred  of  us  distinguish- 
able by  common  characteristics  from  any  similar  hun- 
dred from  some  sister  State.  As  individuals,  as 
communities,  as  races,  we  have  equated  with  our  en- 
vironment; and  every  race  and  every  individual  is 
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but  the  expression  of  his  environment  and  his  ances- 
tral character,  that  too  a  matter  of  older  environment ; 
and  each  is  the  net  sum  of  all  that  he  has  met. 

And  so  there  is  a  distinctive  American  type  of  man, 
whatever  the  racial  stock  of  the  man  may  be — a 
psychical  and  physical  differentiation  from  foreign 
types  of  the  same  parent-stock.  The  type  is  due,  not 
simply  to  a  change  of  country  and  climate,  but  to  a 
change  of  life  and  thought  in  a  land  of  freedom  and 
unexampled  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  energy 
and  the  profitable  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  industry. 
Even  the  negro  shows  the  uplifting  influence  of  civil- 
ization and  surroundings.  And  so  the  long-headed 
Sicilian,  we  are  told,  coming  to  this  country,  finds  that 
his  children  born  in  New  York  have  rounder  heads 
than  their  ancestors ;  and  the  round-headed  European 
Hebrew  finds  that  the  heads  of  his  American-born 
children  are  less  round,  the  two  extremes  of  cranial 
formation  tending  to  a  common  type ;  a  conformity 
not  due  to  admixture  of  alien  blood,  but  to  the  new 
environment  of  the  old ;  to  environment  which  is  more 
than  occupation,  climate  and  topography — it  is  the  at- 
mosphere and  complexion  of  things  about  us,  the 
spirit  of  our  people  and  our  institutions,  our  way  of 
life  and  our  habits  of  thought— the  everlasting  sug- 
gestion of  things — the  visible  man  expressing  the  in 
ner  man,  the  inner  man  unconsciously  equating  with 
all  the  forces,  seen  and  unseen,  that  work  silently  in 
the  making  of  him. 

And  so  we  may  go  yet  further:  whatever  the  racial 
or  national  type,  we  may  find  certain  physical  and 
and  mental  marks  in  the  lesser  groups  of  the  family. 
Some  families  are  remarkable  for  stature  and  some 
for  the  lack  of  it;  some  for  pleasing  personal  appear- 
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ance,  and  some  for  severe  personal  impulchritude.  So 
there  are  families  of  theologians,  physicians,  and  law- 
yers; of  merchants,  farmers,  artists,  and  artisans;  of 
men  of  affairs  and  of  dreamers;  families  of  gentle- 
men and  of  scoundrels;  of  honest  men  and  of  thieves 
of  high  or  low  degree;  of  law-abiding  citizens  or  a 
pestiferous  brood  of  criminals;  families  remarkable 
for  their  sanity  or  insanity— groups  as  distinct  as  in- 
dividuals or  races,  as  unlike  as  Samuel  and  the  sons 
of  Eli,  as  David  and  Saul,  as  Judas  and  John,  as  Jew 
and  Greek ; — whose  unseen  environment  was  unlike ; 
and  against  each  distinct  and  definite  environment  of 
man,  family  or  nation,  in  the  very  necessity  and  na- 
ture of  things,  is  written  in  human  form  a  different 
and  definite  equation. 

I  am  too  conscious  of  my  own  freedom  of  choice 
and  action  to  declare  for  the  race  a  fixed  fatalism,  yet 
I  catch  here  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle 
when  he  said  "  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;"  and  the  record 
of  God's  work,  I  see,  is  kept  with  amazing  accuracy. 
And  I  can  agree  with  Lombroso  as  to  the  insanity  of 
criminals  and  pity  them  as  unfortunate,  tho'  danger- 
ous members  of  society.  It  may,  indeed,  be  that  the 
sins  and  surroundings  of  the  fathers,  the  thought  and 
atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  are  visited  upon  the 
children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them 
that  forget  the  happier  and  saner  laws  of  thought  and 
life. 

Are  we  then  creatures  of  circumstance  ?  "  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  The  family  is  the  in- 
dispensable foundation  of  society,  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment, for  the  sole  reason  that  children  untrained  are 
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unorganizable  and  ungovernable.  All  our  process  of 
education,  in  the  home  or  in  the  school,  is  but  an  ef- 
fort to  implant  ideals  and  aspirations,  to  better  the 
environment  of  the  child,  to  make  for  him  a  better 
physical  and  psychical  equation.  The  difference  in 
men  is  not  so  much  a  difference  in  brains;  it  is  a  dif- 
ference rather  in  thought,  of  mental  attitude,  of  look 
upon  life.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 
The  thought  of  a  man  is  his  chiefest  environment. 
Take  an  example  in  proof  of  it: 

Jacob  through  fear  of  Esau  flees  with  parental  bless- 
ing from  the  house  of  his  father.  When  night  comes 
on,  helpless  from  man,  he  pillows  his  head  upon  a  stone 
and  covers  himself  with  the  stars  of  an  oriental  sky. 
With  thanks  for  his  escape,  he  prays  to  the  God  of 
his  father  and  falls  asleep  in  a  strange  land.  He 
strangely  dreams,  and  awakes  with  the  morning. 
"  How  dreadful  is  this  place ! "  he  cries ;  "  this  is  none 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gateway  of 
Heaven.  Surely  God  is  here  and  I  knew  it  not."  All 
night  long  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  the 
ladder  from  earth  to  heaven.  What  was  his  environ- 
ment? Not  the  strange  land  and  his  pillow  of  stone, 
but  his  hopes  and  fears  that  rose  and  fell  until  his  as- 
piration, his  thought,  the  soul  of  him,  broke  beyond 
the  stars  and  laid  hold  of  the  very  throne  of  God. 
He  goes  on  and  he  prospers  with  a  sense  of  blessing. 
After  a  time,  he  returns  toward  his  native  land  with 
his  wives,  his  children,  his  servants,  and  his  wealth 
of  cattle  about  him.  The  old  fear  of  Esau  again  con- 
fronts him.  He  rests  his  caravan  at  Jabbok,  with  dire 
misgivings  and  strange  mastery  of  faith.  His  wives 
and  his  children,  his  servants  and  his  cattle  lie  down 
and  sleep.    But  he  does  not  sleep ;  these  are  not  his 
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environment— they  are  mere  surroundings.  Unseen 
of  them,  all  night  long  he  wrestles  with  a  man,  who 
would  leave  him  ere  the  dawn  and  who  cries,  "  Let 
me  go ! "  Struggling  on,  he  cries  out  in  agony,  say- 
ing, "I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me! " 
The  man  touches  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh,  the  sin- 
ews shrink,  the  dawn  comes,  and  Israel,  a  prince  of 
power,  prevalent  with  God  and  men,  leads  the  caravan 
of  Jacob,  the  supplanter,  to  meet  the  injured  Esau  in 
peace. 

"  Who  never  in  tears  did  eat  his  bread, 

Nor  through  the  long-drawn  midnight  hours, 
Sat  weeping  on  his  lonely  bed, 

He  knows  you  not,  ye  unseen  powers." 

But  when  he  has  cut  his  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness with  the  fine  sword  of  the  spirit,  behold  the 
splendor  and  the  safety  of  the  land,  the  divinity  of 
the  man,  and  the  lavish  ministry  of  angels ! 

III. 

Somebody  has  said  that  blood  is  a  queer  sort  of 
juice ;  and,  to  be  sure,  it  is.  Its  channels  are  at  the 
same  time  the  feast-table  and  the  sewer  of  our  bodies. 
As  its  current  flows  along,  each  organ  and  cell  takes 
out  what  it  needs  for  its  nutrition,  and  throws  in  its 
waste.  It  is  the  joyous  highway  of  the  living,  and 
the  dark  pathway  of  the  dead,  where  the  living  sweep 
on  forgetful  of  the  dead  as  if  they  were  men.  It  is 
the  calm  or  turbulent  sea  of  what  joys  and  sorrows 
we  know  not.  We  know  only  that  every  cell  is  an 
organic  ultimate  of  the  individual,  and  that  each  cell 
and  group  of  cells  has  its  special  work  in  the  individ- 
ual economy,  and  that  each  does  its  work  apparently 
with  intelligent  purpose — with  the  same  conscious  in- 
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telligence  that  the  whole  organism  displays  as  a  citi- 
zen of  his  community  and  State.  Nerve-cells  take 
from  the  common  current  nerve-nutriments  and  make 
nerve-tissue;  and  nerve-centers  and  trunks  perform 
their  certain  function  in  the  economy  of  the  individ- 
ual; bone-cells  pick  out  bone-food,  and  make  bone 
and  not  brain ;  muscle-cells  feed  and  build  with  the 
same  certainty ;  that  great  division  of  peculiar  cells 
which  compose  the  liver,  nourishes  itself  with  the 
same  precision ;  and  the  liver  as  an  organ  does  its 
work  in  metabolism  with  the  seeming  intelligence  of 
a  department  force  in  some  industrial  or  social  govern- 
ment. Similar  action  may  be  predicated  for  the  kid- 
neys and  for  every  group  of  cells — every  organ  in  the 
body. 

Does  not  the  whole  process  of  living,  of  assimilation 
and  disassimilation,  of  the  healing  of  wounds,  the  re- 
pair of  bodily  injuries,  and  the  systemic  resistance  to 
pathogenic  organisms,  declare  the  intelligence  of  the 
ultimate  cell  ?  The  stump  of  an  amputation  sloughs 
and  leaves  bare  an  inch  of  bone ;  don't  reamputate ; 
wait  and  watch  the  growth  of  granulations  down  and 
over  the  bone ;  then  of  skin  following  after  and  cover- 
ing them,  and  such  perfection  of  repair  resulting  as 
if  there  had  been  no  death  of  original  tissue.  See  the 
great  canyons  bridged  by  the  building  of  new  tissue, 
when  tissue  has  been  torn  away.  In  destructive  in- 
juries to  human  hands,  so  necessary  to  the  organism, 
recall  the  marvelous  excellence  of  repair  as  if  so me- 
thingknew  the  need  of  it.  It  is  not  the  conscious  work 
of  the  injured  individual :  it  is  the  work  of  the  cells 
of  the  part,  intent  on  reconstruction  for  the  public 
good,  and  on  repair  of  their  shattered  fortunes.  Now 
a  young  crab  would  rebuild  a  lost  claw  entire,  and  cer- 
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tain  low  organisms  would  construct  even  a  new  eye. 

And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  leukocytosis  of  in- 
flammatory and  infectious  disorders?  Does  it  not 
mark  the  effort  of  the  cells  to  protect  the  organism 
against  noxious  invasion  ?  The  degree  of  it  measures 
the  resistance  of  the  individual — who  is  unaware  of 
it.  What  do  you  mean  by  phagocytes  in  infectious 
disorders  ?  They  are  the  soldiery  of  the  system,  who 
know  the  danger  to  their  commonwealth,  make  bold 
to  resist  the  invasion  and,  in  mortal  combat,  attempt 
to  slay  the  invaders.  But  all  this  goes  on  without  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual.  How  will  you  account 
for  it,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  but  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  conscious  intelligence  of  the  cells  them- 
selves ? 

A  step  further : 

"  In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's  breast, 
In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest ; 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnished  dove, 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring, 
And  her  wisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the  fulness  of  the 
spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips." 

So  in  the  spring  the  queen  bee  in  lusty  youth  flies 
forth  from  her  hive  into  limitless  air,  and  the  drones 
follow  after  her,  every  one  in  wild  longing  flight,  till 
one  shall  find  her ;  after  which  she  returns  with  new- 
powers  to  receive  the  homage  and  willing  obedience 
of  the  thousands  of  sexless  workers  intent  only  upon 
labor  to  feed  their  race.    So  two  unlike  cells,  the  sper- 
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matozoon  and  the  ovum,  whose  union  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  organism,  make  in  lesser  range  the 
same  eager  quest.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  attrac- 
tion between  these  primary  cells  ?  Is  it  chemical  affi- 
nity here,  and  instinct  in  the  bee  and  the  bird,  and 
conscious  intelligence  of  need,  which  is  life,  which  is 
love,  in  the  man  and  the  maid  ?  Is  a  different  force 
directing  everywhere  to  the  same  vital  end  ?  Say  we 
not  rather,  it  is  the  same  in  all — a  sense  of  need  and 
an  intelligent  purpose  to  satisfy  ? 

IV. 

What,  then,  is  a  man,  this  patient  of  mine?  He 
stands  upon  the  border  line.  An  integral  member  of 
society,  a  social  unit,  a  citizen  of  the  State — with  re- 
spect to  the  State,  an  individual  he  is,  as  his  State  is 
an  integral  unit  of  a  national  federation.  But  with 
respect  to  himself,  what  is  he  ?  A  union  of  countless 
cells,  an  innumerable  intelligent  citizenship,  which 
make  him  a  world-power  among  similar  world-powers 
that  we  call  men.  I  speak  to  a  group  of  individuals ; 
I  speak  no  less  to  a  council  of  nations  that  hear  me 
through  their  sovereign  heads.  These  receive  or  re- 
reject,  each  plenipotentiary  for  his  commonwealth,  the 
message  that  I  bring. 

Two  nations  are  at  war :  news  of  victory  comes  to 
the  one  and  news  of  defeat  comes  to  the  other.  All 
Germany  looks  to  the  Kaiser  and  all  England  looks  to 
the  King.  The  news  may  be  true  or  untrue,  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  true.  The  joy  or  sorrow  of  Kaiser  or 
King  is  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  every  individual  citizen. 
The  gloom  or  radiance  of  the  palace  falls  on  or  lights 
up  the  empire.  So  a  panic  comes  when  the  heads 
falter,  and  fear  seizes  the  masses  of  men:  it  passes 
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away  when  the  lords  of  finance  assure  us  it  is  gone. 
The  consciousness  of  the  head  pervades  and  becomes 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  body.  Soldiers  are  like  their 
generals.  There  are  no  cowards  in  the  ranks  of  a 
brave  leader,  and  there  are  no  brave  men  in  the  ranks 
of  a  coward. 

It  is  so  in  aggregations  of  men ;  is  it  not  so  in  the 
individual  man  ?  Go  to  your  child  in  the  dark :  it  is 
not  the  real  but  the  believed  that  terrifies  him.  There 
is  a  therapeutic  value  in  the  grave-yard  whistle,  tho' 
laughed  at  by  those  not  passing  through.  Go  to  your 
patient  and  say  to  him,  '"  Very  sick  you  are,  but  not 
unto  death;  it  is  better  further  on."  He  has  faith  in 
you;  confidence  takes  the  place  of  fear;  every  or- 
ganic element  of  him,  every  intelligent  cell  of  him, 
hears  and  believes  the  word  of  hope,  takes  courage 
and  continues  its  work  with  renewed  spirit  and 
energy.  The  man  recovers.  So  the  leper  came  to 
the  Master  with  faith — the  cry  of  helplessness  into 
the  face  of  strength,  and  said  "  If  Thou  wilt,  Thou 
canst  make  me  clean."  "  I  will ;  be  thou  clean,"  said 
the  Master.  "Go  and  show  thyself  to  the  priest." 
The  leper's  faith  and  the  touch  of  the  Master — and 
lo !  he  is  cleansed.  You  see  him  standing  in  the  tem- 
ple ;  the  whited  scales  have  vanished  like  the  snows 
of  last  year. 

But  go  to  your  patient  and  say  to  him  on  the  con- 
trary, "It  is  impossible  for  you  to  recover;  the  sands 
of  your  life  are  well-nigh  run,  and  the  glass  may  not 
be  inverted ;  set  your  house  in  order."  Despair  seizes 
hold  of  his  head,  his  heart  sinks  within  him,  and  he 
turns  his  face  to  the  wall.  Oh !  the  deadliness  of  de- 
spair and  the  mortal  fascination  of  Death.  To  what 
age  might  we  not  live,  but  that  we  go  all  our  life-time 
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subject  to  bondage  through  fear  of  death  ?  How  the 
dull-eyed  Thing  keeps  even  the  bright  eyes  of  child- 
hood and  youth  fastened  on  it,  and  keeps  us  all  play- 
ing about  it !  How  the  sallow-fingered  Thing  insinu- 
ates itself  into  our  brain  and  depresses  every  cell  of 
our  being  until  we  become  like  the  silent  thing  we 
have  thought  upon  and  feared !  Take  hope  from  your 
patient :  appetite  fails,  digestion  fails,  nutrition  fails, 
circulation  fails,  desire  fails,  the  working  citizenship 
of  the  man's  commonwealth  loses  heart,  and  he  dies ; 
his  federation  is  dissolved— an  undertaker,  a  hearse, 
a  few  sorrowing  friends — it  may  be  some  flowers  that 
his  eye  will  never  see — a  little  mound  of  earth  marks 
the  burial-place  of  a  nation. 

We  are  not  Christian  Scientists,  nor  Emmanuelists, 
nor  Faith-healers  in  the  common  purview  of  these 
terms ;  but  we  know  that  man  equates  with  his  en- 
vironment, and  that  his  chiefest  environment  is  what 
he  thinks  and  believes.  Every  physician  therefore,  is 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  psychotherapist,  knowing 
that  foods,  faces,  places  and  some  drugs  may  alter  the 
nutrition  and  life  of  cells,  but  that  most  drugs,  water- 
ing-places, and  shrines  are  but  convenient  clothes- 
hooks  to  hang  the  saving  faith  of  his  patients  on. 

And  as  we  deplore  the  deadliness  of  despair,  so  do 
we  rejoice  in  and  utilize  the  liveliness  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love — these  three:  let  these  abide.  They 
sweeten  life  and  make  it  longer.  The  great  Laureate 
of  the  last  century,  a  great  healthful,  helpful,  loving 
soul  for  any  century,  man  of  faith,  poet  and  seer,  with 
eye  undimmed,  in  his  eighty-third  year  sings  un- 
afraid : 
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"Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 
When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

Nations  preserve  their  identity  through  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  But  what  living  man  of  England  or 
America  was  a  witness  of  the  conflict  of  1776  or 
1812  ?  The  fathers  gave  place  to  their  sons,  a  younger 
race  of  men.  But  it  is  still  England  and  we  are 
America,  only  we  both  are  greater  now  and  are 
friends.  Prattling  childhood,  lusty  youth,  strong 
prime  of  man,  at  last  give  place  to  tottering  age, 
which  lies  down  to  sleep  a  long  good-night.  But  the 
man  is  the  same  at  the  grave  as  at  birth— only  the 
citizenship  of  his  personal  commonwealth  dies  and  is 
born  momentarily,  as  if  they  were  men  in  a  nation. 

Our  peregrinations  are  ended.  The  parallel  which 
I  have  attempted  to  draw  seems  to  me  entirely  reason- 
able, and  so  I  speak  of  public  sentiment  in  the  indi- 
vidual. All  our  civilization  and  social  betterment  is 
the  outcome  of  public  sentiment,  the  fruitage  of  edu- 
cation, the  inspiration  of  environment,  of  continued, 
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confident  suggestion,  of  better  thought.  All  our  heal- 
ing of  men,  the  joyous  rosy  thing  which  we  call 
health,  is  no  less  the  hopeful  sense,  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  commonwealth  of  the  individual,  inspired 
by  foods,  drugs,  and  suggestion. 

"Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for." 
"  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking 
makes  it  so."  "Finally,  brethren,"  said  the  great 
Apostle  who  found  sweetness  and  light  in  every  peril, 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just;  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

Herein  lies  the  art  of  living,  the  finest  of  all  the 
fine  arts. 
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